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Document  Bonanza:  History's  Other  Sherman 


By  Bryan  Burrough 
And  Mark  Zieman 


Houston 

Until  this  month,  just  about  nobody  now 
alive  had  heard  of  Isaac  Sherman.  But  an 
autograph  dealer  here  bought  the  19th-cen- 
tury New  York  millionaire's  papers  at  auc- 
tion and  discovered  4,000  letters  among 
them  that  experts  are  hailing  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  troves  of  American  docu- 
ments found  since  World  War  II. 

The  obscure  Sherman,  it  turns  out,  was 
a  major  mover  and  shaker  of  his  time. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
Horace  Greeley  and  the  abolitionist  John 
Brown  all  sought  his  advice. 

"What  is  most  remarkable  about  the 
collection  is  the  length  of  time  it  covers, 
the  range  of  important  issues  it  illumi- 
nates, and  the  number  of  prominent  indi- 
viduals represented  within  it,"  says  Eric 
Foner,  a  Columbia  University  history  pro- 
fessor and  one  of  only  two  historians  to 
have  examined  the  archive.  The  other, 
James  Bell  of  the  New- York  Historical  So- 
ciety, says:  "No  student  will  ever  again 
write  the  story  of  the  Civil  War,  Recon- 
struction era,  and  the  development  of  the 
railroad  networks  without  consulting  and 
systematically  mining  the  Sherman  pa- 
pers." 

It  was  Isaac  Sherman,  for  example, 
who  helped  bankroll  John  Brown's  ill-fated 
raid  on  the  federal  arsenal  at  Harper's 
Ferry  in  1859.  Sherman  helped  forge  mod- 
ern thought  on  free  trade,  low  taxes  and 
reduced  inflation.  He  was  instrumental  in 
forming  the  Republican  Party  out  of  par- 
ties that  included  Know-Nothings  and 
Whigs,  and  President  Lincoln  consulted 
with  him  about  giving  emancipated  blacks 
the  right  to  vote. 

"No  other  gentleman  in  the  United 
States,"  gushed  an  acquaintance  in  one 
1867  letter,  "enjoyed  as  intimately  the  spe- 
cial confidence  of  our  late  martyred  presi- 
dent." 

True,  much  of  Sherman's  correspon- 
dence seems  to  be  of  interest  mainly  to 
specialists.  (Want  to  learn  about  the  politi- 
cal machinations  behind  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso of  1848?  Sherman  was  up  to  his  neck 
in  it.)  But  an  exclusive  review  by  this 
newspaper  of  the  Sherman  letters,  scat- 
tered among  10  cardboard  boxes  in  a  Hous- 
ton vault,  provided  fascinating,  sometimes 
humorous  and  often  poignant  insights  into 
the  events  and  people  that  shaped  America 
from  1848  to  1880. 


Union  Gen.  John  Fremont,  the  Douglas 
MacArthur  of  his  day,  wrote  in  misery  to 
Sherman  when  Lincoln  removed  him  from 
command  of  the  Missouri  army.  The  dis- 
tinguished economist  Henry  George 
groused  about  rude  treatment  from  Sher- 
man's servant.  The  New  York  newspaper 
oublisher  Horace  Greeley  invited  the  mil- 
ionaire  for  a  night  of  smoking  and  politi- 
cal caucusing. 

The  happiest  reader  of  the  Sherman  pa- 
oers  is  Jean-Claude  Samia,  the  struggling 
ocal  autograph  dealer  who  bought  them  at 
^otheby  Parke-Bernet  in  London  on  a  tip 
rom  a  friend.  Until  then,  the  Frenchman- 
urned-Texan  had  not  been  flourishing 
lere.  He  had  closed  his  gallery  and  moved 
lis  stock  of  florid  signatures  by  Voltaire, 
Disraeli  and  Churchill  to  his  modest  apart- 
nent. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Samia  paid  about 
4,000  for  the  Sherman  papers.  Gradually 
ie  realized  how  important  they  were  and 
;ot  expert  confirmation  of  his  hunch.  Now 
ie  hopes  to  put  them  on  the  auction  block, 
nd  could  get  as  much  as  $600,000,  says 
Ir.  Bell. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Samia  is  spending  his 
ays  researching  the  life  of  Sherman,  who 
ppears  to  have  shunned  publicity.  His  let- 
ers  show  he  declined  the  post  of  police 
ommissioner  of  New  York  City.  And  Mr. 
amia  learned  from  the  financier's  1881 
few  York  Times  obituary  that  Sherman 
ad  declined  Lincoln's  offer  to  be  secre- 
ary  of  state.  Even  more  intriguing,  the 

Sherman  archive  contains  an  1864  letter  to 
Lincoln  from  New  York  Sen.  E.D.  Morgan 
that  mentions  certain  "claims  upon  this 
administration"  by  Sherman.  Morgan 
didn't  elaborate,  but  he  apologized  for 
missing  a  3  p.m.  meeting  with  the  presi- 
dent and  Sherman. 

The  papers  also  offer  colorful  insights 
into  the  character  of  dozens  of  important 
19th-century  figures.  Letters  from  railroad 
executive  Pierre  Beauregard,  one  of  the 
best-known  generals  of  the  Confederacy, 
reveal  a  hint  of  hypocrisy  toward  the  victo- 
rious North.  "Could  you  not  induce  some  of 
your  friends  (capitalists)  to  accompany 
you"  to  New  Orleans?  he  beseeches  Sher- 
man. "Now  is  the  time  for  making  invest- 
ments here.  We  are  anxious  that  only  'car- 
pet-baggers' should  stay  away." 

Union  Gen.  Francis  P.  Blair  Jr.  wrote 
in  1861  that  the  coming  Civil  War  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  slavery:  Southerners  "go  out 
for  conquest,  the  plunder  of  Mexico  and 
the  creation  of  a  slave  empire  in  Mexico 
and  round  the  Gulph  [sic]."  Blair  himself 
wasn't  too  concerned  about  slaves:  He 
backed  a  scheme  to  export  freed  blacks  to 
New  Mexico. 

The  Sherman  papers  are  also  a  rich 
new  source  for  the  social  details  of  the 
post-Civil  War  era  of  empire-building  and 
conspicuous  consumption  that  Mark  Twain 
dubbed    "The   Gilded   Age."    Sherman's 


bank  records  show  he  gave  huge  sums  to 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bradley  Martin.  After 
his  death  in  1881,  she  used  part  of  his  $35 
million  fortune  to  rent  400  carriages  and 
buy  $100,000  worth  of  diamonds. 

Not  everyone  close  to  Sherman  was  so 
nonchalant  about  wealth.  In  a  guilt-ridden 
letter  of  1872,  railroad  baron  Isaac  Butts 
grieves:  "Wealth  is  rapidly  accumulating 
in  fewer  and  still  fewer  hands.  If  that  accu- 
mulation is  not  soon  checked  .  .  .  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  People  will  be- 
come a  distinctly  defined  'poor  class,'  al- 
most necessarily  animated  by  bitter  hostil- 
ity [and]  power  to  enforce  any  demand 
they  may  see  fit  to  make." 

If  that  sounds  like  a  cry  of  the  1980s, 
consider  Sherman's  economic  views.  A 
founder  of  what's  now  called  "conserva- 
tive" thought,  Sherman,  with  economists 
David  A.  Wells  and  Edward  Atkinson, 
formed  a  triumvirate  of  laissez-faire 
thinkers  whose  impact  is  felt  to  this  day. 
"Sherman  and  those  guys  shaped  the  basis 
of  economic  thinking  down  to  the  Depres- 
sion," says  Columbia's  Mr.  Foner.  "Now 
their  thinking  is  coming  back."  So,  it 
would  seem,  is  the  long-forgotten  name  of 
Isaac  Sherman. 


Messrs.  Burrough  and  Zieman  are  re- 
porters in  the  Journal's  Houston  bureau. 
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